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THE ‘CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in. 
telligenee, and the news of the day, 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Qddress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y,” * 














The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties 3 Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens, 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 








Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other “one. 

. Exvuis, Master-workman. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnovsg, Sepererpneien 

Sewing-Bilks + Morthente er Pradere supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Minier, C. Ops, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an " Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from earefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 
Mrs. E. 

Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 

the we 


Wurrrtenn, § Superintendents, 


A. C. Suans, Superintendent. 


RA ARALAAARL AAA 


Milling: oa work done as as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 
J ob-Printing : ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 
PAAR AALLYLLPwww"""' . 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. He 
De Latre, Oneida Association. « 


Orders in any “of. the above branches 
may, be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oncida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milt ing. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 











Wallinsford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET’ GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manvfactured and for Sale. 
BR! ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





Address, 
CONN. 





The Berean ; ; A Manual for the help of 
those who sec} the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Cgmmunism; A Compilstion from the 
Annugl Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in coxnection with theiy History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe offjce of Tae Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 

+ 

Explained afd De- 
Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Salvation from Sin; 
fended by J., H.-Novers. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Annual Reports; 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Qneipa AssociaTion. 

ke" Past Volumes of the’ Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publitations may be sent by mail to all 
‘parts of the eountry. \ 

8@3" Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
-dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write theire name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. ‘ 
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PIPPIN DRA werner 


The Method of Running. 

There is evidently great significance in 
these words of Paul: ‘ Forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are be- 
fore. They exactly express newness of 
life—the resurrection element. They 
indicate the method of all progress.— 
There can be no improvement unless there 
is on the one hand a ‘ forgetting’ of the 
past, and on the other a * reaching forth’ 
to the future. It was in the spirit of 
these words that Paul said, ‘I know no 
man after the flesh. He had willfully 
forgotten all relations of a fleshly and 
worldly character. He ignored every thing 
back of the resurrection ; and it was ac- 
cording to this principle that he set his 
face as a flint to forget all about sin, and 
law, and death. These were all left be- 
hind and forgotten in his eagerness to 
realize the salvation and glory of the res- 
urrection state. He had control of his 
imagination so that he could entirely ig- 
nore them, and act as though they were 
abolished. 

‘ Forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’ The allusion given here 
is to the Olympian games then prac- 
tised in Greece, in which competitors 
contended by boxing, running, &c., for a 
prize. It is a vivid illustration as he 
uses it in this passage, and also in an- 
other where he says: ‘] therefore so run, 
not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one 
that heateth the air.” The illustration 
represents him as seeing the prize before 
him, and earnestly and successfully con- 
tending for it ;,and there can be no doubt 
but that he did attain it—that he attain- 
ed to the resurrection of the dead, which 
was the prize before him. Indeed, he 
afterwards declares in his epistle to Timo- 
thy, continuing the same allusion to the 
exercises of the Greek games, that he had 
won his‘prize; ‘I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, 1 have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day.’ 





fhe Spiritual Body. 

Every individual who believes in Christ; 
whether in this world or in Hades, 
will partake of his nature in full.— 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘Except ye 
eat my flesh, and drink my blood, ye have 
no life in you:.---My flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed.’ This say- 
ing is rendered more clear by a_ parallel 
passage in Corinthians; ‘ All flesh is not 
the same flesh: there is one kind of flesh 
of man, another flesh of beasts, another 
of fishes, and another of birds." There 
are also celestial bodies, and bodies ter- 
restrial :’ and we may add, there are also 
celestial flesh and blood. .When Paul. 
says, ‘Flesh and blood cannot inhérit 
the kingdom of God,’ he does not intend 





that celestial description of flesh and blood 


of which Christ’s resurrection body was 
an example. : 

The nature of Christ’s body after his 
resurrection was neither that of & ghost, 
nor was it mere flesh. His disciples 
thought he was a spirit, He answered 
them, ‘ A spirit hath not flesh and bones 
ag ye see me have.’ He was not a spirit, 
neither was he mortal: for ‘flesh and 
blood ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion.’ His body was of a third nature— 
a nature distinct both from flesh and blood 
and from mere spirit. 

The commonly received and Jong-hon- 
ored imagination that the same bodies 
which are laid in the dust of the earth 
will be raised again, is founded on a phi- 
losophy that is utterly false. The only 
true basis of hope with regard to the res- 
urrection consists in the communicability 
of the life and nature of Christ—in the 
possibility of our being clothed with a na- 
ture corresponding to Christ’s. In a 
word, Christ's body is the parent of the 
bodies of all resurrected believers, Our 
bodies must be hegotten by his body.— 
The process is different from that of lit- 
eral generation, but the principle in- 
volved is the same in both cases. Our 
bodies are changed into the image of 
Christ by coming into his presence. The 
apostle John writes, ‘Now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; but we know that 
when he.shall,appear we shall be like him: 
for we shall see him as he is.’ 

Paul says, ‘We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved; we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ Qne might ask, What is the 
significance of saying, ‘a house not made 
with hands,’ since these natural bodies are 
not made with hands? The expression 
is probably derived from the ‘Old Testa- 
ment prophetic figure of a stone that was 
‘cut out of the mountain without hands,’ 
The true, interior, spiritual meaning of 
Paul in this passage is this: ‘ We know 
that if our earthly body be dissolved, we 
have another body, not made in the nat- 
ural way; it comes to us from the Lord, 
and is a part of his nature.’ 

‘Beholding as ina glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
ot the Lord,’ Whoever can understand 
the principle of spiritual chemistry here 
stated, can understand the gospel; and 
whoever cannot understand it, lacks an 
intelligent appreciation of -the gospel ; 
for the whale process of salvation is sim- 
ply receiving other life, and being con- 
formed to it. The firs; thing in the or- 
der of gospel experience is the resurrec- 
tion of our souls into the image of Christ. 
We study the character of Christ, behold 
his interios life, and are changed into its 
image so far as we tfuly see it—so far as we 
know Christ.* And ‘we sha]l be changed 
into his personal, bodily image by behold- 
ing his face, [prosopon.] The personal 
appearing of Christ will complete the pro- 
cess, by giving us a personal presence 





like his. To change our bodies will be 


. NO. 24. 





the last work of redemption. Whatever 
there is in Chiist that we want, we shall 
get by seeing it in him. ‘ We shall be like 
him, for we shall see him ashe is.’ How 
can we'be like him, unless this principle of 
the transfusion of life is true? On any 
principles recognized in the world, the 
fact of seeing him would not make us like 
him. The apostle adds, ‘He that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
ashe is pure.’ The apprehension of his 
interior character serves to purify our 
souls: the bodily transformation comes 
by seeing him face to face. 
dently was looking forward with earnest- 
ness to this change, when he said, ‘I 
count all things but loss, for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ : for 


things ; and do count them bet dung 
that I'may win Christ :....that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion,’ &c.: then he adds, ‘Let as many as 
be perfect, be thusminded.’ How minded? 
He goes on to say, ‘Looking for the Lord 
Jesus, who shall change our vile bodies,’ 
He was looking into the spiritual world, 
and pressing towards the personal pres- 
ence of Christ, expecting to see him, and 
expecting to be made like unto him, in 
body and soul, when he did see him. 

The principle that Christ is the father 
of the bodies of the saints, by the trans- 
fusion of his nature, as really as a parent 
is the father of his child by natural gen. 
eration, removes all difficulty in under- 
standing the subject of the resurrection. 
Do you ask how it is possible for Christ’s 
body to become the body of all saints in 
this world and Hades? We may answer 
by proposing the question how five loaves 
of bread and two small fishes were made 
to feed five thousand men ? Here a very 
small amcunt of material was increased 
so as to become a vast quantity. If Christ. 
could do sucha thing with bread and 
fishes, what difficulty is there in suppos- 
ing that the substance of his own body 
could be increased and multiplied, and 
become the body of all saints? Both 
facts are equally miraculous and equally 
true, 





The Apprenticeship System. 

The following story, related by one of 
the Community members, well illustrates 
the oppression that is often found to ex- 
ist under the present selfish forms of so- 
ciety : 

“ At the age of fifteen I was bound 
out to learn the blacksmith’s trade, My 
master, with whom I was to live six 
years, appeared to ke an honorable man, 
and my father flattered himself that he 
had obtained for me a good berth. But 
quite the contrary was the case. He 
seemed to care only for the amount of 
work he could crowd out of me. During 
the long time that I remained with him 
he scarcely gave me a word of, encourage- 
ment. For a great part of the year I 
had to work fourteen and fifteen hours a 
day ; and during this season, if I came in 
from the shop fifteen minutes before nine 
o’clock at night, I was certain to receive 
a severe censure. I might have learned 





in two-years, or easily in three years, all 
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I learned in six. If I showed any signs 
of making rapid improvement, I received 
a check from my master. I was often 
tempted "to run away from him. Once I 
did ; but my father was then dead, and 
I was left friendless ; and young and in- 
experienced as I was, what could I do ? 
I went back tomy master and wrought 
out my time. When my time was out 
E was to receive, according to agreement, 
two good suits of clothes, all the small 
tools I had used in the shop, &c. But 
he would not allow me to take away any 
tools, and I was furnished with two very 
cheap suits of clothes ; and that was all I 
had for the six years that I labored for 
my master, with the exception of a brok- 
en down constitution. Before leaving 
him, however, I asked him for a little 
spending money; but his reply was— 
‘ You know I am straitened for money.’ 













Union with the Primitive Church. 

The union of believers with each other 
is fully expressed in this language ot 
Pau! :—‘ By one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free ; 
and have all been made to drink into one 
Spirit” The external disunity between 
the Jews and Gentiles was very great. 
Ages of entire separation off interests 
and education had passed away, and 


stamped a great difference on the char-|” 


acter of the two classes. Hatred and 
contempt were the feelings most easily 
excited whenever circumstances com- 
pelled either class to approach the other. 
But the preaching of the gospel of Christ 
and the,outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
proved equal to the mighty work of de- 
molishing the partitions of long cherished 
enmity. It did not rest here, but con- 
verted the two former foes into one body. 
They were baptized into one body, and 
drank into one Spirit by each believing 
in Christ. 

A great external dissimilarity exists 
between the slave and the freeman.— 
Their condition and habits are so oppo- 
site, that unity between them is natu- 
rally impossible. Byt this barrier again 
proves no impediment to the spirit of 
Christ. Drinking into that one Spirit, 
the bond and the free become in heart 
and life one. 

Looking at the power of Christ’s spirit 
to dissolve so great partitions as are here 
described—encourages our hopes and de- 
sires looking heaven-ward. We believe 
in the existence of the Primitive Church 
—that they have for these 1800 years 
been reigning with Christ, having ‘ wash- 
ed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.’ They have 
overcome the wicked one—have fought 
the good fight—and come off more than 
conquerors through him that loved them. 
We naturally look to them as our exam- 
ples, and long for their fellowship—though 
mere outward sense or unbelief would sug- 
gest that it is impossible for us to ap- 
proach them, that barriers exist that 
can never be passed while we remain 
in the body. But in the text we have 
quoted, we see that a unity already ex- 
ists between them and believers here, 
‘that is perfect and permanent in fact, 
and only requires recognition on our 
part to become so in our consciousness. 
By believing in Christ, we have been 
baptized into that one body, and drank 


‘into that one Spirit in which they live 





and love. As spiritual beings we are in 
as immediate contact with them, as the 
different parts of the same body are with 
each other. Our membershipand position 
may be very inferior, and scarcely de- 
veloped, yet it remains that we are one 
with them, by our union with Christ.— 
Let us believe and assert our oneness 
with them—being fully persuaded that 
they are near to us, love us, and de- 


sire our fellowship. cC. A. M. 
Wallingford Commune. 








The following lines are taken from Life Illustrated. The motto 
‘Try to be Happy.’ will do. if we have the wit to try in 
the right way. Often simple believing is better to this end, 
than direct effort : 

Let us Try to be Happy. 
Let us try to be happy! We may if we will, 
Find some pleasures in life to o’erbalance the ill; 
There was never an evil, if well understood, r.@ 
But what, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 
If we were but as ready to look to the light 
As we are to sit moping because it is night, 
We should own it a truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 
Let us try to be happy! Some shades of regret 
Are sure to hang round, which we cannot forget; 
There are times when the lightest of spirits must bow, 
And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow; 
We must never bid feelings, the purest and best. 
To lie blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest; 
But the deeper our own griefs, the greater our need 
To try to be happy lestother hearts biced. 
Oh ! try tobe happy ! It is not for long 
We shall cheer on each other by counsel or song; 
If we make the best use of our time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way. 
Let us only in earnestness each do our best, . 
Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest; 
Still taking this truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who fries to be happy is sure to succeed. 
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* The Resurrection or Nothing.’ 
This, we are more and more impressed, is the 
believer's true motto. There is ground for dis- 
satisfaction with the present body: Paul calls it 
a ‘body of humiliation ;’ (wrongly rendered 
‘vile body,’ Phil. 8: 21.) Christ implied the same 
thing of it when, referring to the temptation to 
sleep that came upon the disciples during the con- 
flict in the garden, he said, ‘ The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’ It is open to dis- 
turbing influences; and notwithstanding the 
quickening of the spirit which always secures 
a triumph of good, it joins the rest of creation in 
groaning for deliverance into a more incorruptible 
sphere. While thanking God for indispensable 
lessons of humility and faith which the distresses 
of our bodies are the means of teaching us,.jve 
yet look for acnance, a glorious translation out 
of physical trouble, into the victory of perfect peace. 
We perceive, indeed, that the elements of that 
process are already going on in believers, marked 
by every new apprehension which they attain of 
the cross of Christ. 

We wish to be more independent of the #e- 
ments-—-of heat and ccld and contagion—we wish 
in fact to sympathize with God in his compiete 
superiority over nature. If we are his children 
this is for us, and nothing will reconcile the mind 
of faith to a lower condition. This yiew critici- 
ses the position of the physiologists and natural 
law men. They represent man continually and 
only as a subject—a vassal of a system—and din 
the law of that system into his ears, and warn 
him of obedience to it as the only means of con- 
tinuing in hfe. But why this separation from 
God? He isnot under a system, but is the 
superior, the creator of the system of natural 
laws. And the believer claims to stand with 
him—his heart instinctively refuses to be put 
down with the machinery of lower nature, and 
rests only in the serene repose of union with 
the law-giver. But this implies a conflict, a vic- 
tory, an emancipation, a resurrection. The nat- 
ural-law discipline, however pairfully and diligent- 
ly followed, ends only in defeat; it only professes 
to postpone death, and perhaps barely does that. 
Christ teaches us to fasten onr attention beyond 
death, to follow him through crucifixion to im- 
mortality. If. we apprehend the true value of life, 
we shall conceive a disgust at all attempts to main- 
tain it on a lower basis, and shall take’ for our 
standard—the Resurrection or nothing. 





Newspaper exaggerations sdmetimes damage a 
man unfairly, byt perhaps they as often turnithe 
other way and circulate undue credit. We haye 
formerly known something about the power of the 
press to pile odium on to an unfashionzble cause; 
and we have been amused lately at seeing the fa- 
cility with which the compensating principle 
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comes into action turning off great stories on the {that all imported liquors may be sold freely as 


other side. A neighboring exchange says, that 
the Community not only puoduces the best fruit 
.in the State, but that, it, sends off daily immense 
quantities of strawberries to the markets of Al- 
bany and New-York. The truth is, our straw- 
berry exports range from about five to eight bush- 
els a day, and are sold in this vicinity. A letter 
writer in another paper intimates that it is the 
custom of the Community to make an annual 
strawberry festival for the entertainment of the 
inhabitants of this vicinity. There were two or 
three occasions of this kind a few years ago, 
at one of which we enjoyed the company of many 
of our neighbors, and at another of our Indian 
friends; but there has been no custom of the 
kind since. We will take these compliments asa 
stimulus to do well, but we must say they are as 
yet unfounded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC. 

The news received by the Baltic is thus stated : 

By this arrival we have some information re- 
specting the allied successes before Sevastopol.— 
The fight before the Mamelon was ob tinate—not 
fewer than 5,000 men being put dors du combat— 
and the success was complete, sixty-two guns 
having fallen into the hands of the French. An 
important element in the victory is that the 
French from their new position can reach the 
ships in the harbor of Sevastopol. Copious de- 
tails are given of the attack on Kertch; also te!e- 
graphic announcements of further success in the 
sea of Azoff, where the fleets attacked and de- 
stroyed the stores at Taganrog, Marivupol and 
Genitsch. 

The Russians are stated (but this.statement 
needs corfirmation,) to have evacuated the whole 
of the Circassian territory. 

*Duke Constantine is appointed Regent of Rus- 
sia.in the event of Alexander’s decease. 

The Russians are about to build a railroad 
through the isthmus of Perekop. 

Miss Nightingale is on her way to England on 
board the Cunard steamer Jura. She is cunval- 
escent from her attack of fever, but is recommen- 
ded to recruit her strength at home for a season. 

Ex-President Fillmore has been presented to 
Queen Victoria. 





CUBA. 

The Cuba question is assuming a new phase. 
The Charleston Mercury says that it has received 
from a reliable source, the intelligence “that the 
Creoles have determined to revive the original 
idea of Lord Palmerston of throwing themselves 
into the arms of England, which was not agreed 
to at the time, because of the condition of the 
abolition of slavery. The new Club of Indepen- 
dence now consent to admit of gradual emancipa- 
tion, in order to obtain from England a guarantee 
of independence, and they have referred the sub- 
ject not only to Lord Palmerston, but te the abo- 
lition societies of England and France. From the 
rapid and increasing enlistment of the blacks, 
numbering now six thousand men, and from other 
indications, the Cubans are convinced that the 
design of Spain is to Africanize the Island, and 
they are willing to anticipate her in the design if 
by it they can secure the protection of England, 
and deliverance from Spanish oppression.” 

THE CAUGHNAWAGA SHIP-CANAL. 

The Canadians propose to construct a ship-canal 
which shall connect tho St. Lawrence river with 
Lake Champlain, and also to so enlarge the St. Law- 
rence and Welland Canals as to make them equally 
capacious with the proposed Caughnawaga : so that 
a propeller of six hundred tons burden, will have a 
good navigation from Chicago, or any port cn the 
upper Lakes, to Whitehall, at the head of Lake 
Champlain, and the northern terminus of the 
Champlain Cane] of New York. ‘ By enlarging 
the Champlain canal, (says the Evening Post,) 
so as to adapt it tothe navigation of the same 
class of vessels, the propeller would proceed to 
New York, making an inland navigation of two 
thousand miles for vessels of six hundred tons, 
without breaking bulk. It is thought a propeller 
may make the voyage from Chicago to New York 
in thirteen to fifteen days, with freight, charges of 
from fifty to sixty cents per barrel on flour.— 
Altogether, this is a scheme of inland navigation 
of unparalleled magnificence and usefulness.’ 

MAINE LAW IN NEW YORK CITY. 

The Prohibitory Liquor Law, which is to take 
effect in this State on the 4th, is likely to prove 
nearly useless, so far at least as New York City 
is concerned. Mayor Wood, after fortifying him- 
self with the highest legal counsel, has issued his 





instructions to the Police, from which it appears 





heretofore; and in regard to all the restrictions 
imposed by said law, the Mayor seems to be de- 
sirous that his subordinates should fall short of 
enforcing them rather than otherwise. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 

—The tamarind has been grown in 
Virginia from seeds, and is highly spoken of 
as promising to be a valuable acquisition to our 
fruit trees, especially to the prairie lands of the 
West. Its growth is rapid, its appearance very 
ornamental, and it is perfectly free from blight and 
from the depredations of insects. Last season 
the trees in Virginia produced fruit as good as 
the imported. 


—The following account (says the 
Home Journal) of the successful inauguration of 
Chevalier Bonnelli’s invention—the locomotive 
telegraph—has been received from Piedmont : 
“ The inauguration of the electric telegraph, act- 
ing between engines in motion, took place on May 
24 between Turin and Montcalieri, in the presence 
of the ambassadors of France and England. A 
long and animated conversation was held between 
two locomotives going at full speed, and also be- 
tween those locomotives and the telegraph office.” 


—A strawberry picked in our grounds 
on Monday last, of the McAvoy Superior variety, 
measured four inches in circumference. 


—The Buffalo Democracy makes the 
following interesting statement: The cotton plant- 
ers of South Carolina are breeding the Cashmer¢ 
goat—not for the table only, but for fabrics. The 
ordinary plantation looms are used in making 
cloth, and such very ordinary labor as that of 
Southern negroes is all that is,employed in the 
business. The cloth is said to be beautiful. The 
goat multiplies rapidly. The fourth cross of the 
Cashmere upon the native is said to be fully as 
good as the pure Cashmere. The making of herds 
of these goats is now a regularly installed busi- 
iness, in some districts of Carolina, Georgia and 
Virginia. 

—tThere is to be seen at Savannah, 
Georgia, an aloe-tree, otherwise called a Century 
Plant, twenty-six feet hgh, and containing fhore 
than a thousand buds, all of which are ready to 
bloom. 

—The San Antonio (Texas) Herald 
learns that the Indians near Fort Belknap have 
planted 300 acres of corn, which, looks remarka- 
bly well. This, the Herald remarks, is, truly 
good news, and gives rise to the hope that the 
Indians of Texas will soon be able to subsist on 
plenty, and be no longer compelled to plunder 
the frontier settlers and emigrants in order to ob- 
tain a scanty living. We may state in this con- 
nection, that some of our Indian neighbors, of the 
Oneida tribe, cultivate considerable land, and are 
considered very good farmers. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, June 27.—Critigism of the spirit 
that indulges antipathies. Persons sometimes 
say they cannot help their hkes and dislikes, and 
they indulge an evi] eye toward those who do not 
suit their taste. If any person is really delivered 
over to an irrational antipathy, he is delivered 
over to perdition. ‘Whoso heggth his brother is 
a murderer; and no murderer{ hath eternal life 
abiding in him.’ There have bken instances in 
the Association in which decided antipathies have 
given place to attraction ; plainly showing that 
the antipathies were without reasdy. The spirit 
that indulges antipathies would destroy the As- 
sociation—it would defeat: our great object of 
unity. It is aspirit which is contagipus, and one 
person who has it may infect a great many around 
him. The writer to the Hebrews cxhorts them 
to look diligently ‘test any man fail of the grace 
of God; lest any root of bitternyss. springing up 
trouble you, and thereby many be defiled.’ The 
bad working of antipathies may be seen’ by 
supposing a case which is not uncommon at all : 
suppose A. loves B., but has an antipathy to C- 
C., however, is a warm friend of B. Now in 
proportion as B. reciprocates A.’s love and comes 
into sympathy with him, he will be alienated 
from his other friend C., whom A. dislikes. A.’s 
antipathies will cither prevent a union . between 
him and B., or it will separate B.and C. It is 
a root of bitterness, which no pains should be 
spared to eradicate. The intimate relations of 
Communism are calculated to develope latent 
antipathies ; and it is far more necessary in Asso- 








ciation for persons to cultivate a rational liber- © 


ality of taste and charicy in judgment, than in the 
common conditions of society where likes and 
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dislikes can flourish without interference. This is 
a very desirable pressure to be under; for ‘with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged,’ 
Those who indulge in unreasonable antipathies 
towards their fellow-creatures, still expect God 
to show them mercy; yet he says, ‘They shall 
have judgment without, mercy that have shown 
no mexcy ;? and, ‘If ye forgive not, men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your. 
trespasses’ Aiserious consideration of the fact: 
that we shall be treated in the judgment as we 
have treated others, would noé. fail to cure a 
person of wrong antipathies. 

Saturday, June 30.—A busy day. The weeds 
having enjoyed the quickening sunshine and fertil- 
izing showers of the last few days alike with, bet- 
ter and more honest plants, hold up their heads 
with characteristic audacity. They must be im- 
mediately suppressed, So for a general crusade, 
shop-hands, women and all, against weeds. The 
eorn-field, the carrot-beds, the flower-garden, the 
incipient hedges, &c. &c., are all waiting for the 
hoe. Detachments however are drawn off’. occas- 
jonally through the day to pick strawberries for 
chance visitors. This has been one of those 
noticeable days when the special influx of visitors 
gives evidence of considerable simultaneousness of 
attraction in the country around us: two or three 
carriages at the gateat atime. The visitors pass 
through the gardens, buy strawberries, boquets, 
&c., call at the reception-room perhaps and regis- 
ter their names ; if curious, make various inquiries 
of those that conduct them; then respectfully 
retire, They are always courteous, ‘and some- 
times more complimentary than we could honestly 
consent to at present; as, for instance, when they 
say ‘it is a perfect, little paradise here.’ Slugs 
un the rose-bushes have demanded some attention. 
These parasites of the most beautiful of shrubs 
have appeared in great numbers, and threatened 
the very life of the plants. Wetting the bushes 
and then sprinkling them with ashes has been 








The Thermometer stood to-day at 88 deg. in the 
coolest. room of the Dairy House,—too hot for 
the after-supper game with,the children in the 
meadow, with which we are.accustomed to close 
the week. In the place of it we have a quiet 
musical festival at sundown under the great 
butternut, which spreads its. branches over the 
lawn. An extempore orchestra is made with a 
table at the foot of the tree, around which the 
musicians gather, and soon the whole Community 
are assembled on the grass. The children are 
marshalled for a march; others join the line, and 
Mr. K., kindling with a touch of his old military 
enthusiasm, puts them through the evolutions.— 
A party of visitors, detained by the music, at 
length drive away, casting back curious glances at 
the scene. 

Monday, July 2.—Bell rang a quarter before 
five for a bee to pick strawberries for market. A 
large group of men, women and children were 
promptly on the ground, when hundreds of fingers 
were busily set to work gathering the red, lus- 
cious fruit. The breakfast-bell called before the 
picking was finished, and notice was given by Mr. 
B., foreman of the group, that the bee would be 
cmtinged after breakfast. Breakfast over, the 
picking was resumed again, and an hour sufficed 
to complete the work, and give 130 quarts as the 
result, which added to the amount already picked 
this season, gives an aggregate of nearly fifty 
bushels. Just, before the strawberry-group dis- 
persed, the business ‘order of the’ day,’ was an- 
nounced in a loud voice by Mr. K., general fore- 
man of the farming department, that all might 
know their allotted work, and go to it from the 
strawberry-bed, ‘without any questioning or delay. 
One group was, designated to plant corn, What! 
planting corn.at this lateday ?_ Yes; a mischiey- 
ous grub, called the ‘ cut worm,’ has ravaged our 
corn-field, in the meadow east of the house, so 
that we have had to plant. over, this makes the 
fourth time; this is fourthly and finally, Mr. K. 
says. There is some corn. of each of the three 
successive plantings which has escaped | the des- 
troyer, and which if spared now may come to 
maturity. The fourth crop, will occupy the other- 
wise vacant ground, afd, make good fodder for 
the cows. ‘I'wenty acres. of corn were planted on 
the domain this season, and we are thankful to 
report that asa whole it promises to richly re- 
pay our labor. Potatoes on the domain look at 
present remarkably well. We have escaped with 


Comparatively slight damage from the above 
named ‘cut worm.’ We hear of its ravages all 
‘round us, and that one of our neighbors has a 
corn-field of forty acres to plant entirely over. 
Tuesday July 3.—We had a call tu-day from a 
gentleman of New York, belonging to the modern 








Socialistic school of scientific unbelievers. He 
had learned somewhat of our movements from 
the publications of Dr. Nichols, and came with the 
intention of proposing to remain with usa few 
weeks as a boarder, but on finding that such an ar- 
rangement. was impracticable, made but a brief visit. 
He had much to say in fayor of our S.cial Theory, 
but regarded our theological doctrines with the 
particular aversion that is common to his class. 
Notwithstanding the cool contempt, however, 
with which he had learned to look upon Bible 
faith, he confessed in answer to our testimony on 
this subject and in view of the social result man- 
ifest, that there was something about us that he 
did not understand. The Social Theory is evi- 
dently a thing which Bible despisers, however 
they may admire it speculatively, can yet never 
really grasp or get hold of. It is heayen’s patent 
right, open to all men, anc yet secure from selfish 
infringement. Persons must have something more 
than acute intellect; they must have warm, un- 
selfish hearts to live together in Community on 
principles of freedom ; and such a state of the heart 
is only obtainable through communication with 
the Bible and receptivity to its spirit. There is 
a large class of philosophers who profess to like 
our society, hut who hate our region. We are 
waiting to sce them get through with theorizing 
and to form a Society of their own that shall em- 
brace the treedom which ‘hey think so much of, 
and yet shall leave out the obnoxious religious 
element that we think so much of. Gentlemen 
unbelievers! the problem isa simple one; there 
has been objection enough to our method of solv- 
ing it; let the world now have a specimen of 
your work. 

Tue Fourtn.—On this great jubilee of noise 
our valley is as still and peaceful as a hermit’s 
cave. The gunpowder storm does not extend to 
us. Last suumer in the city we were perfect- 
ly enveloped in brimstone-thunder-and-lightning 
all day; but here the spent sound of a distant 
cannon which may occasionally be heard is all 
that reminds one of ‘ Independence.’ 








Correspondence. 
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Wallingford, June 24. 

The ideas about the resurrection, in the last. 
Circular, are full of interest. It appears clear 
that a third course is the one marked out for be- 
lievers—-not the stupid, ever-descending road 
toward death that the great mass of the world 
is traveling—or the anxious, nervous, thorny 
path that the physiologists are trying to lengthen 
to the utmost—terminating at last, however, in 
the same dark abyss as that more beaten road in 
which the ignorant and reckless are walking. 
The middle course is the one that follows Christ 
through death into the resurrection. Paul was 
evidently in that third course—‘dying, and be- 
hold we live,’ for the time being—but a glorious 
change into the likeness of Christ’s body, was the 
end of the road. The idea that Christ's _ body 
was broken for us, voluntarily and cheerfully, is 
enough to kindle in us the same spirit. ‘Being 
planted tcgether in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.’ 
How true it, is that our entrance into life is 
through the cross. By it we die to self and the 
world. and rise into the great community spirit, 
the oneness with God, Christ, and each other 
that Christ prayed for. As far as we live in and 
for our, bodies we become individualized; and it, 
is absolutely necessary that this individuality 
should be crucified in some way in order that we 
may flow into Christ. ‘The spirit rejoices really 
in this operation, for it is its deliverance from the 
bondage of Satan into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God; but.the flesh shrinks and suffers. 
Through the faith and confession of Christ, the 
spirit is enabled to overcome the resistance of the 
flesh and press its way to perfect ynion with 
Christ, C. A. M. 


Wallingford, June 26. - 
The remarks on Physiology and the Resurrec- 
tion, ina late Circular, were very edifying, and} © 
met a warm response in my heart. The idea that 
our bodies are shells, that we shall pick through 
into the Resurrection some time, seemed to touch 
a chord which vibrated through me, and I ge- 
joiced with my whole soul that my natural health 
had been broken. 1 can say that. I would rather 
have my body in a. broken state, and thank God 
that, I. can put no deyendence i in the flesh, because 
L know that the power and glory of the resurrec- 
tion will have better chance to work in me, In 
this hope we can, with Paul, glory in infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon us, and 





vith him say—‘ Though the outward man perish, 
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the inward man is renewed day by day.’ I thank 
God for Paul’s testimony on this subject, and con- 
fess my union with his spirit. Ihave thought 
much lately on the subject of thankfulness, and if 
I were to,make a recipe for the preservation of 
health, than/fulness should be the main ingredi- 
ent, To me it has been a real life-elixir to soul and 
body. Many times I haye traced oppression of 
body to an unthankful spirit, and as many times 
have experienced deliverance from it, by exciting 
my heart. to thankfulness. & Cc. B. 





—God owns all things, and the age of harmony 
is to come when men. recognize and install him as 
the distributer of good; i. e., when we get recon- 
ciled to what actually is the fact. God is the 
distributer of alf things, and he will and does 
rewgrd every man according to his works. When 
we thoroughly submit to that truth, and become 
reconciled to, it, then we shall come into harmony 
with God, with. ourselves, and with all around us. 





How to enjoy Natere. 

Instead of ‘looking through nature up 
to nature’s God,’ as worldly moralists 
teach, the believer finds out the better 
way of looking through God at nature. 
With the heart and mind in tune with 
God, all creation outside becomes musi- 
cal, and joins in the harmony. The same 
inward condition of the heart and per- 
ception, enables us also to see infinite 
beauty and harmony flowing out from 
God, through all his providences, all the 
machinery of events and circumstances 
which surround us. Nothing but the 
cross of Christ produces this reconcilia- 
tion of the heart with God. This seems 
a great paradox, but it must be seen to 
be philosophically, as well as spiritually 
true, that in order to fully enjoy creation 
we mist first be crucified to it. Death 
certainly lays his cross on every thing 
here below, if we de not find a ‘way to 
take Christ’s cross in its place. , Christ 
from the commencement of his coyrse, 
pressed steadily forward to the cross, 
seeming to reserve his enjoyment, of crea- 
tion till he could partake of it new with 
his disciples. ia his Father’s kingdom. 
Paul also followed hard after him—count- 
ing all things but loss, that he might be 
made conformable to Christ’s death and 
resurrection, and so be a partaker of the 
glory that ana follow. 


Salvation of the Body. 

If any persons are in doubt respecting 
the salvation of the body, they will find 
theirfaith strengthened by comparing 
Rom. 8: 9—11 with Rom. 12, 1— 
Taken together, the sentiment conveyed 
by the. apostle seems,to be the following. 
In the 9th verse of the 8th chap. Paul la- 
bors to show his brethren, that if the spir- 
it of God dwells in them they are not in 
the flesh, but in the spirit, in which case, 
(verse 10th,) the body is dead, in conse- 
quence of past sin; but a spirit of life, or 
a living spirit, having taken permanent 
possession of it, containing the same ele- 
ments that sales up Christ our Lord 
from the dead, this indwelling spirit, will 
quicken, cr make alive the mortal body, 
and render it indestructible. (See verse 
11th.) To.show the practicability of this 
glorious attainment he commences the 
12th chap. thus: ‘T beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a Living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reason- 
able service’. The same sentiment is 
contained in 1,Cor. 5: 4, ‘For we that 
are in this tabernacle (the body).do groan, 
being. Ddurdened, not for, that, we would 
be unélothed, but clothed. upon, that mor-, 
tality might be swallowed up. of life’ — 





There are many other passages in Paul’s, 
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writings. of similar.import. 
is for the Lord,’ certainly then if is our 
‘reasonable service’ to codperate with 
him, in its redemption and renovation. 
Putney, June 4. E. Y. J. 





The Confession of Christ. 

The confession of Christ has been 
clothed with new beanty and power to 
me of late. I thipk of it as an, act 
that moves the hearts of the Primitive 
church, and attracts their. love and 
strength. Christ says: ‘ Whosoever, shall 
confess me before men, him will I also 
confess before my Father which is in 
heaven.’ Daily and hourly, experience 
proves the truth of these words—that he 
does confess us. If at any time, we are 
tempted with doubts and darkness, or to 
take a superficial, view of things, and. 
seek pleasure in other ways than by 
dwelling in God, and the interior of 
things, where we find the soul of all pleas- 
ure and happiness, the sincere heart will 
immediately recur to the never failing 
remedy, the confession of Christ. He 
then corhes in between us and whatever 
evil or temptation may beset us. Yor 
having been tempted in all points like as 
we are, he is able to succor those that are 
tempted. He is a present help in every 
time of need; and by continually confess- 
ing him, and what, we know to be truth. 
without regard to feelings or appearances, 
we may have constant help, joy and peace, 
and our lives will be ‘hid with Christ in 
God.’ 8. B.C. 


=, a oie 
An American Exhibition in Brazil. 

It appears from the following account that.an 
extensive collection of American productions has 
been placed on exhibition at Rio Janeiro, the cap- 
ital of Brazil. The Emperorand many of the citi- 
zens of that co'ntry seem to have taken a friend- 
ly interest ix + find it promises to do much to 
promote acq ities and intercourse betteen 
the two leading“nations of the Western world. 
The credit of the enterprise is due to Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, formerly Secretary of the United States 
Legation to Brazil, who conceivedthe project, ob- 
tained voluntary contributions fpom our mer- 
chants and artizans, and superintended the dis- 
play. It is a pleasing instance of, what can be 





done by a single individtal to favor international, 


peace and goud-will. 
(Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce.} 
Reo de Janeiro, May 23, 1855. 


In the month of March the good bat “ Tunt- 
ingdon” left Baltimore'with my packages on 
board. KR. C. Wright, Esq., of that city, and 
his first clerk, W. H. Jaitkson, did every thing 
in their power to facilitate the enterprise, 4 quid 
to then: more than any other, am I indebted:for 
the successful consumiyation of my desired: ob- 
ject. In April we arrived at Rio de Janeiro, 
and for three weeks I had such vexation and de- 
lay that I was almost despondent of a prosperous 
termination. ‘Through the kindness of Senor 
Carvalho de Moreiro, Brazilian Minister. at 
Washington, and by a letter from Hon. Wil- 
liam Trousdale, the American minister here, 
my 18 boxes and packages were > admitted free 
of duty. 

The chief collector of the Carentan be- 
lieved, from the day that I arrived until the 
day of the examination, taat: I was meditating 


some plot against the finances of the country, 


and openly told some of the’ merchants that 1 
intended to sell these things. But when} 


had patiently assisted in opening for examina- 
‘tion. box after hox, and we came to ope gon- 


taining the splendid photographs of Frederigk~ 
and (rurney, the chief examiner said, ‘ Civ 
| call the 2d collector.” He came, and after 
expressing his astonishment at such perfection 
in photography, he sent for the collegtgr-in- 
chief. 

This latter gentlemen left hig platform in 
the large public hall of the Custom-honse, and 
found his way to the store-rogm. Lis admira- 
tion knew. no bounds when, he saw the Jar, rge life- 
sized photograph of Webster, taken by Freder- 


icks & Gurney from the daguerreotype likeness 


of the great statesman. roma this time onward, 
his suspicions in regard;to my project ceased. 
He looked with great gusto into Colton’s fine 





maps, and delighted, in a critical examination 


If ‘the body 




















him at 11 a.m. mext day (May 16) at the Mu-. 
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of the exquisite bank-note engraving of Dan- 
forth & Wright. Toppan &Carpenter also con- 
tributed some most beautiful specimens of this 
mingling of the beautiful with the useful in art. 
The examinstion and noting down the contents 
of the boxes went on very swiftly after this 
visit from the chief collector. 

One week after the Custom-house was cleared 
T received an order from the Minister of the 
Empire, granting me a large hall in the Nation- 
al Maseum. for the purposes of an cxposition. 
The same day I went to the palace, and com- 
municated to the Emperor (who received me 
most antiably ) that I should be ready to receive 


seum. That night sleep did not visit me, so 


busily was I engaged in the arrangement of 


the whole affair. The next day, at five min- 
utes before eleven (his Majesty is noted for 
his punetuality,) I heard the wellknown-bugle 
blast of the outriders of the guards, and my as- 
isstants had only time to escape hatless and 
coatless by a private door, when the Emperor 
entered the main portal. 

Lifting liimself to his full height (he is. as 
tall as General Scott,) he gave a coup d’ ail at 
my. collection of maps, engravings, books, agri- 
cultural, implements, manufactures, &c. &¢.— 
Although the specimens of American produe- 
tion were far from complete, yet my assistants, 
under’Mr. Buckner, a young American from 
Kentucky, had so disposed the six hundred 
different objects, that the exhibition was not 
wanting in an imposing appearance. The 
American and ‘Brazilian flags fell in graceful 
folds over the portrait of Washington, and on 
either hand were the likeness of the Ew peror 
and his father. The maps of Colton and oth- 
ers, and engravings from New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, covered the walls. Books 
and small manufactured articles occupied tables ; 
wall-papers and sample Looks of mousseline de 
laines were suspended ; and large agricultural 
implements were arranged on platforms provi- 
ded for the occasion. 

His Majesty commenced at one end, and 
with great earnestness and interest examined 
every thing in detail. He was full of inquiries, 
and manifested a most intimate knowledge with 
the progress of our country. He was filled 
with admiration at the specimens of books, 
stee]l-engravings, chromo-lithography, (of Phil- 
idelphia,) and agricultural implements. Every 
now and then, you might have beard him call- 
ing to some of his chamberlains, to come and 
admire with him some work of the useful or 
beautiful arts. He was not however, indiscrimi- 
nate in his praise, but was perfectly frank in 
his criticism. 

Being himself a thorough student. of physi- 
cal science, and a good engineer, be apprecia- 
ted the books which the Appletons sent him ; 
and the splendid edition of the United States 
Coast Survey, from the bureau of the United 
States Coast Survey, Washington. Whea we 
were at the table where Appletons’ books were 
placed,-he took up the ‘t Homes of the Ameri- 
ican Authors,” and seemed acquainted with 
each one—making his remarks on Irving, 
Prescott, Cooper and others. When he came 
to the name of Longfellow, he said to me ia 
French, (I spoke with him in French only.) 
Avez vous lee euvres de Mousieur Longfellow ?”? 
I replied that I had not, with me. 

He said to me that he had sought for the works 
of Longfellowin every bookstore in the city, 
but could not find them ; that he admired this 
American poet very much, and should consider 
himself most happy to obtain his works. I af- 
terwards found a copy of the ‘* Poets and Poetry 
of America, by Griswold,” which had been sent 
by Parry and MeMillan of Philadelphia. ‘T'wo 
days after, I senta letter to His Majesty, inform- 
ing him that I had discovered,among the books 
for him, ene containing a biographical sketch 
and some of the poetry of his favorite, Long- 
fellow. when I wentto the palace to deliver 
the various artieles destined for the Imperial 
family, he immediately inquired for Monsicur 
Longtellow, and also 'T. Buchanan Read. 

I have been informed that he is perfectly aw 
cowraué with English, French and German 
literature. He was particularly pleased with 
**Youman’s Atlas of Chemistry,’ published 
by Appleton. Indeed, for a half hour he pour- 
ed over it in the Muscum, studying. it, and 
remarking upon its excellence and simplicity. 
He also was very much taken: with the various 
maps, geographies and school publications, :by 
Colton, Appletous, Woodford and Brace, and 
T. Cowpertnwait and Co. The plough sept 
by B.+ Myers, of Newark, N. J., attracted 
much attention. 

After spending a long time.in the exhibition, 
he exclaimed to his suite—‘ that which I find 
the, most desirable is, the perfection of typog- 
raphy and binding (alluding to the ‘* Republi- 
cau Court,” which he held in his hands,) the 
beautifnl specimens of steel engravings, and 
ebromd-lithography, and the clearness of the 
photographic portraits.” Now, iit is just in 


these very departments that the Brazilians had 
believed us deficient ; for almost every thing 
of this kind comes from England, France and 
Germany. His Majesty.and people. were still 
more astonished, when [ stated that nothing in 
the exhibition was made expressly for the 
occasion. 

When If delivered to the Emperor at the 
Palece that which was destined for him, he 
made me open almost every thing for the admi- 
ration of the Empress, who is a very estima- 
ble and amiable personage ; and in her works of 
charity and gereral goedness widely different 








from her half brother, King Ferdinand of Na- 
ples, aud her half-sister, Christina, ex-Queen 
of Spain. She was delighted as well as her 
imperial consort. The latter inquired after the 
steam fire-engine which made its travels from 
Cincinnati to Boston last spring. I furnished 
him with a plan of it which had been ¢given 
me by a clerk in the Baltimore Su office. 
He instantly took it, and began to explain its 
operation to a French gentleman who was 
visiting the palace. His trunk, presented to 
him by Peddie and Morrison, of Newark, N. J. 
and New York, excited the curiosity of the 
inmates of the Palace. 

Upon the evening of the 16th, the Statisti- 
eal Society of Brazil held its meeting in the 
same hall where were the products of the Uni- 
ted States. The Viscount Itaborahy presided, 
and invited me to address the society. I was 
very glad to have the opportunity of explain- 
ing my plans to such a body of gentlemen, and 
found them most sympathetic; and they ex- 
pressed their desire to see the United States 
and Brazil more closely united. ‘These remarks 
were reported for the press, and my motives 
were thus more widely made knowh to the 
people. 

On the 17th and 18th the Museum was, 
visited by some thousands, and astonishment 
and admiration were constantly upon the lips 
of the Brazilians and of the English and French 
who reside here. 

I have no doubt that a proper exhibition of 
American arts and manufactures, arranged by 
business men and those who have mezns to 
carry it out, would redound a thousand fold to 
American commerce. For, during my walks 
among those who were examining the various 
articles, I heard remarks which convinced me 
that it only required to have our country’s pro- 
ductions known, to cause a large importation. 
During the days of and since the ‘Exposition, 
T-have had many come to me for books, en- 
gravings, wall-papers and Manchester prints ; 
and this morning J was applied to for a sugar- 
erushing machine, and a large lithographic 
printing-press. My reply in all cases kas been: 
**T am not a commercial man. I am not here. 
for that purpose ; but there are houses here 
which have correspondents in America.” 

I do not claim the Exposition to have been 
a perfect collection of what the United States 
can produce. lt was far from it; but from 
the interest it has created in this city of three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, from the inde- 
pendent approbatory remarks of the daily press, 
and from the’ desires which come from all 
quarters that the exhibition should continue, I 
think that a favorable impression has been 
made, and I also think that, from this little 
affair, we may legitimately argue that there is 
a most favorable opening here for the various 
manufactures, &c., of our country. * * * 

In conclusion, without wishing to excite ex- 
pectations which will not be realized, or with- 
out desiring to over-estimate anything which 
has been done in this exposition, I can only 
say that, however far short I may have come 
in my efforts, my intentions have been good, 
and when, soon, [shall leave Brazil to return 
to the work of my Master in my own land, I 
shall have at least the consolation of having 
endeavored to bring about a closer relation 
between the strongest government of South 
América and the great Republic of the North, 

IT remain, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedicnt servant, 
C, Firercumr. 





An Affectionate Old Chief. 

Captain Bonneville in his Rocky Mountain travels 
stopped on one occasion with his party at a village 
of the Nez Perces or Pierced-Nose Indians, where 
he became the guest of the principal chief. On 
parting, he experienced a curious instance of cork- 
screw generosity on the part of his entertainer, 
which is told as follows: 

As to Captain Bonneville, he slept in the lodge 
of the venerable patriarch, who had evidently 
conceived a most disinterested affection for him; 
as wag shown on the following morning. The 
travellers, invigorated by a good supper, and 
“fresh from the bath of repose,” were about to 
resume their journey, when this affectionate old 
chief took the captain aside, to let him, khow how 
much he Joved him. As a proof of his regard, he 
had determined to give him a fine horse, which 





would go further than words, and put his good- 
will beyond all question. So saying, he made a 


‘might be spared from his slender stores. 


{do it.” 


signal, and forthwith a beautiful young horse, of 
a brown color, was led, prancing and snorting, 
to the place. Captain Bonneville was suitably 
affected by this mark of friendship; but his expe- 
rience in what is proverbially called “Indian 
giving,” made him aware that a parting pledge 
was necessary on his own part, to prove that his 
friendship was reciprocated. He accordingly 
placed a handsome rifle in the hands of the vener- 
able chief, whose benevolent heart was evidently 
touched and gratified by this outward and visible 
sign of amity. 

Having now, as he thought, balanced this little 
account of friendship, the captain was about to 
shift his saddle to this noble gift-horse, when the 
affectionate patriarch plucked him by the sleeve, 
and introduced to him a whimpering, whining, 
leathern-skinned old squaw, that might have 
passed for an Egyptian mummy, without drying. 
“This,” said he, “is my wife; she is a good wife 
—I love her very much.—She loves the horse— 
she loves hima great deal—she will cry very 
much at losing him.—I do not know how I shall 
comfort her—and that makes my heart very sore.” 

What could the worthy captain do, to console 
the tender-hearted old squaw, and, peradventure, 
to save the venerable patriarch from a curtain 
lecture. He bethought himself of a pair of ear- 
bobs: it was true, the patriarch’s better-half 
was of an age and appearance that seemed to put 
personal vanity out of the question, but when is 
personal vanity extinct? The moment he pro- 
duced the glittering ear-bobs, the whimpering, 
and whining of the sempiternal beldame was at 
anend, She eagerly placed the precious baubles 
in her ears, and, though as ugly as the Witch of 
Endor, went off with a sideling gait, and coquet- 
tish air, as though she had been a perfect Semi- 
ramis, 

The captain had now saddled his newly ac- 
quired steed, and his foot was in the stirrup, when 
the affectionate patriarch again stepped forward, 
and presented to him a young Pigreed-nose, who 
had a peculiarly sulky look. “ This,” said the 
venerable chief, “is my son: he is very gocd; a 
great horseman—he always took care of this very 
fine horse—he brought him up from a colt, and 
made him what he is. He is very fond of this 
fine horse—he loves him like a brother—his 
heart will be very heavy when this fine horse 
leaves the camp.” 

What could the captain do, to reward the 
youthful hope of this venerable pair, and com- 
fort him for the loss of his foster-brother, the 
horse? He bethought him of a hatchet, which 
No 
sooner did he place the implement in the hands of 
young hopeful, than his countenance brightened 
up, and he went off rejoicing in his hatchet, to 
the full as much as did his respectable mother in 
her ear-bobs. 

The captain was now in the saddle, and about 
to start. when the affectionate old patriarch 
stepped forward, for the third time, and, while 
he laid one hand gently on the mane of ‘the horse, 
held up the rifle in the other. “ This rifle,” 
said he, “ shall be my great medicine. I will hug 
it to my heart—1 will always love it for the sake 
of my good friend, the bald headed chief. But 
a rifle, by itself, is dumb—I cannot make it 
speak. If TI had a little powder and ball..I would 
take it out with me, and would now and then 
shoot a deer; and when [ brought the meat 
home to my hungry family, I would say—'This 
was killed by the rifle of my friend, the bald- 
headed chief, to whom [ gave that very fine 
horse.” 

There was no resisting this appeal: the captain, 
forthwith furnished the coveted supply of powder 
and ball; but at the same time, put spurs to his 
very fine gift-horse, and the first trial of his 
speed was to get out of all further manifestation 
of friendship, on the part of the affectionate old 
patriarch and his insinuating family.” 





Sketch of Luther, 


A coarse, rugged, plebeian face it was, with 
great crags of cheek bones—a wild amount of 
passionate energy and appetite! But in his 
dark eyes were floods of sorrow ; and the deep- 
est melancholy, sweetness, and mystery, were 
all there. Oftendid there seem, to meet in 
Lather the poles in man’s character. He, for 
example, of whom Ritcher hed said that his 
words were half-battles, he, when he first began 
to preach, suffered unheard of agony. “O, Dr. 
Staupitz, Dr Staupitz,” said he to the viear- 
general of his orders, “I cannot, I cannot; I 
suall die in three months. Indeed, I cannot 
Dr. Staupitz, a wise and considerate 
man, said upon this, * Well, sir Martin, if you 
must die, you must; but remember, they need 
good heads up yonder too. So preach, man, 
preach, and then Jive or dic as it happens.” 

So Luther preached and lived, audihe be- 
came, indeed, one great whirlwind of energy, 
to work without resting in this world; and 
also before he died he wrote many, very many 
| books,--books in which the true man was— 
for in the midst of all they denounced and 
Peursed, what touches of tenderness lay. Look 
at the Table Talk, for example 

We sce init a little bird, baving alighted at 
sunset on the bough of a pear-tree that grew 
in Liither’s garden. Luther looked up at it 
and said: ‘‘'l'hat little bird, hdw it cowers 
down its wings, and will sleep there, so still 
and fearless, though over it are the infinite 
starry spaces, and the great blu¢ depths of im- 





mensity. Yet it fears not—it is at home.— 


‘the eyes from any ignition near the breech. 





The God that made it too is there.” The 
same gentle spirit of lyrical admiration ig jy 
the other passages of his books. Coming home 
from Leipsic, in the autumn season, he breaks 
forth into living wonder at the fields of corn 
‘* How it stands there,” he says, ‘erect on jtg 
beautiful taper stem, and bending its beautify) 
golden head with bread in it—the bread of may 
sent to him another year.” Such thoughts ag 
these are as little windows, through. which we 
gaze into the serene depths of Martin Luther’, 
soul, and see visible across its tempests and 
clouds, the whole heaven of light and Joye 
He might have painted—he might have sung— 
could have been beautiful like Raphael, great 
like Michael Angelo.— Carlyle. 





The following * beautiful description of a sum. 
mer shower, shows how words can rival painting 
in the portraiture of even natural scenery. Words 
in this case have indeed the advantage, for what 
painter would try to get the thunder on to his cap. 
vass ? yet this writer suggests 1t to the imaging, 
tion with inresistible effect : 

MAGniFicent SPECTACLE IN THE HEAVENS, 
—About half’ past five o’clock on Friday even, 
ing it began to rain. The drops came dow 
so eusily that it seemed as if they slippel 
down—-slipped as a falling star slips noiselessly 
and serenely through the slippery midnight; 
aud the drops continued falling more and more 
rapidly, as if they were getting under ay 
an uncontrollable headway, until at last 
the water poured down in a torrent, and thu 
it poured until the gutters roared, and every. 
thing looked fresh and green again. 

At last, the, cisterns of the sky were emp. 
tied, and there sprang upon the heavens the 
most beautiful vision that our eyes have ever 
beheld. A double rainbow spanned the east. 
ern horizon, standing out in exquisite relief 
from a cool, grey ground, while the western 
sky was flooded and flushed with a golden glory, 
as if the walls of the celestial city had been 
thrown down by a sudden convulsion, and the 
sacred effulgence had burst out upon the world. 
It wasa sight long to be remembered, and 
while it was in the height of its beauty, a long 
magnificent roll of thunder swept over the 
sky—the reverberation of ten thousand heel 
in the celestial halls stamping applause to the 
spectacle.——Spring field (Mass.,) Republican, 
June 23. 





New Inventions. 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINE. 

Mr. Archibald Winter, of Rondout, in this 
State, is the inventor and patentee of a wood- 
sawing machine for railroad or other purposes, 
capable of sawing more rapidly end with much 
less attendance than usual, and delivering the 
sawed material at any point desired. The 
wood may be separated in two or more places: 
at the same time, by simply mounting several 
saws upon the shaft; and one machine on this 
plan now in use on the line of the Reading 
Railroad in Pennsylvania, has proved itself 
capable of sawing and throwing upon the piles 
cord in four minutes. It may be driven by 
either steam or horse-power, its principal peca- 
liarity consisting in a series of belts or endless 
chains, provided with suitable hooks whieh 
earry forward the stieks at a moderate rate, 
present them to the .action of the rapidly- 
revolving circular saw or saws, and then con- 
tinue to’ carry them onward and drop them a 
the point desired. The belts or chains may be 
of any length desired, and so arranged as to 
elevaie the wood to any required degree, the 
labor of the attendants being reduced simply to 
that of laying on the wood.—— Tribune. 

VOLCANIC REPEATING PISTOL. 

This is the name of a newly-invented fire- 
arm which has just made its appearance # 
New Haven, Conn., and which is described 
with much laudation by the New England 
papers. It seems to ¢ombine all that could be 
desired in such a weapon. The Volcanic Pis- 
tol carries a Minnie or conical ball, in a rifle 
barrel, and will put it through it is said 
three-inch plank at a distance of ninety rods. 
The receiving tube will hold ten ball-eartridges, 
and can be deposited intwo seconds of time. 
The pistol may be discharged thirty. times 1 
fifty seconds. It is so contrived. that it is no 
liable to accidental discharge. ‘There is 00 
priming, no eaps, and therefore no danger t 


Neither is there any recoil, so as tg jar the arm 
or disturb asure aim. ‘he whole construc 
tion is sosimple as not to get out of order eved 
from long use. ‘The powder and ball are*it- 
closed in the same metallic cover, so that 4 
person could swim a river with one of thes? 
in his belt without the slightest degree injuring 
the powder. — Life Illustrated. 
pL 
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